Mary Moss Wellborn 


of Mississippi, who is doing most effective work as organizer and lobbyist for 

the National Woman's Party. Miss Wellborn has been in Annapolis, Mary- 

land, during the past week working for the passage of Equal Rights measures 
now pending in the General Assembly. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 

The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 
“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 


this article by appropriate legislation.” 
[Senate Joint Resolution Number 64.] 


Introduced in the Senate, January 4, 1928, 
by Senator Curtis, Kansas. 
Introduced in the House, May 18, 1928, 


by REPRESENTATIVE FReperick W. Macrapy, 
Pennsylvania. “ 


Equal Rights 
History Repeats Itself 


T SEEMS a long time since 1872 when a strong-minded woman of fifty-two 
| years named Susan Brownell Anthony went to the polls and voted, and 
was arrested, tried and fined for her audacity. 

Terrible conduct, it was considered at that time, on the part of a woman, 
to vote or even to wish to vote, but the fine has never been collected to this day. 

A long time ago it seems to us in the United States, especially when meas- 
used by modern ideas which include woman suffrage among the other demo- 
cratic institutions that are now taken for granted. Yet in another quarter of 
the globe, no farther away than our sister continent, Miss Anthony’s birthday 
this year was celebrated by an incident similar to that which transpired in 
our Own country in 1872. In Sao Paulo, Brazil, on February 15, 1929, a local 
judge refused to accept the application of a woman to vote, causing a great 
stir and discussion, with many editorials by men stating that the judge was 
correct. 

The judge maintained that the intention of the writers of the Constitution, 
when they used the word cidadao, meaning citizen, was not to include women. 

This modern Miss Anthony, Adalzira Bittencourt, a woman lawyer prac- 
ticing in Sao Paulo, who is the former president of the Federacao Internacional 
Feminina and the ex-secretary of the Uniona Feminina, says she will appeal, 
and wants to know if she is a Brazilian citizen or not, and says that the Con- 
stitution declares she is. 

She states that she is tired of being considered an object of luxury, and 
argues that delicate, feminine grace does not prevent women from ate 
themselves to the hardest labor and toil in factories. 

The Feminist lawyer admits that many women are not prepared for politi- 
cal rights, but only because they have been denied the opportunity. She adds 
that the women of Brazil want to be given their liberty, just as it was 
previously given to the slaves. 

If evidence were needed as to the importance of international Feminist 
activities, the need could be well supplied by this single incident. It is 
illogical and absurd in this day of rapid transport for such inequalities in 
the status of women to exist. The myth of the inability of women to use the 
franchise as intelligently as men has been exploded, and it is the business of 
Feminists to see that the echo of this explosion is heard around the world. 
We might cease trade relations with Brazil for a time, stop drinking their 
excellent coffee, or advise women travelers to eliminate the country from their 
itinerary. Anything, to call the attention of Brazilian men to the fact that 


they are fifty years and more behind the times. 


It is simply too ridiculous, too tiresome, to let history go on forever repeat- 


ing itself. 
The Right Idea 


EPRESENTATIVE DUNN of Allegheny, Pennsylvania, has the right 
R idea abgut protective labor legislation. He has introduced a bill in 
the Pennsylvania Legislature which reads: 


“No person shall be employed or permitted to work in connection 
with any establishment for more than five days in any one week or 
more than eight hours in one day or more than forty hours in one 
week.” 


If the hours of labor can be regulated best by law—a question which the 
National Woman’s Party does not undertake to answer—this is the way to 
do it, Such laws should apply to persons, not to women only. 

We await with considerable interest the response of welfare workers to 
Representative Dunn’s proposition. So far we have heard nothing, not even 
from the Consumers’ League. 

Is it that the welfare workers do not wish to protect men as well as women 
in industry or merely that they feel it an impropriety to appear in public 
without their sob? 


We also wonder how the men of Pennsylvania would react to this bill if 
it were to be amehded to apply to their sex alone. If such an amendment were 
added and the bill passed, it would “protect” them decisively from overwork, 
as welfare legislation so often “protects” women, by throwing them out of 
their jobs. We do not suggest such an amendment of course; it is against our 
principles, but if it were to be introduced it would bring the light to quite a 
number of labor men. 
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Equal Rights Measures Approved 


UCCESSES with specific Equal 
Rights measures are reported this 
week from Nebraska, New Jersey, 

and New York, while hearings on meas- 
ures in various State Legislatures con- 

tinue to be held. 

Grace M. McGerr, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Nebraska State Branch of the 
National Woman’s Party, reports that 
the Nebraska Senate has passed the jury 
bill by a vote of 27 to5. Only one amend- 
ment was written to the bill, and this 
amendment provides that housewives may 
be exempted from service on request. 

“We feel that this amendment is quite 
an improvement over the one adopted by 
the Senate during the last session which 
made the service optional with all women. 
As you know, there are many classes of 
males now exempt — firemen, postmen, 
members of the militia, et cetera, so that 
we are trying to believe that this exemp- 
tion is more of class than of sex,” Miss 
McGerr writes to National Headquarters. 

The bill is now before the Judiciary 
Committee of the Nebraska House of Rep- 
resentatives, and Miss McGeer says that 
the Nebraska State Branch is working 
hard for it andis quite hopeful and con- 
fident that it will pass. 

In Montana the State Branch of the 
Woman’s Party is working for the favor- 
able report of the jury service bill, with- 
out amendment, from the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee, Semine Saterstrum, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the State Branch, 
writes. | 

The United Press reports that the New 
York Assembly Judiciary Committee has 
favorably reported the bill sponsored by 
the New York Branch of the Woman’s 
Party providing that a married woman’s 
domicile shall be established in the same 
way as a man’s or a single woman’s, with- 
out regard to her husband’s domicile. 
Members of the Woman’s Party, including 
Ganna Walska, appeared before the com- 
mittee on behalf of this measure. Mme. 
Walska is also contesting before the 
United States Court of Customs Appeals 
the question of her domicile, as the Treas- 
ury Department held that her domicile 
was not in Paris, where she lives, but in 
Chicago, where her husband, Harold 
McCormick, lives. 


The New Jersey State Senate has unani- 
mously passed the bill sponsored by the 
National Woman’s Party in New Jersey 
and introduced by Senator Chandless of 
Bergen County providing that the father 
and the mother shall be equally respon- 
sible for the support and education of chil- 
dren born out of wedlock. The Senate 
also passed a bill introduced by Senator 
Davis clarifying the married women’s 
property law so that she may, beyond any 
ambiguity, contract with corporations as 
well as individuals. 

The Newark Hvening News of Feb- 
ruary 22 carried the following statement 
on the illegitimacy measure: 

“*We would be very grateful if wom- 
en’s clubs and organizations would in- 
dorse our bill.’ Leila Enders, New Jersey 
Chairman of the National Woman’s Party, 
wrote in a statement concerning Senate 
105, by Senator Chandless, which would 
charge the father of an illegitimate child 
equally with the mother for its education 
and support. She explained that the bill 
is neither unusually broad nor radical, 
though it is a tremendous improvement 
over the present law here. Miss Enders 
avers that children born out of wedlock 
have been much neglected by: lawmakers 
and by everybody in general. 
innocent themselves, they have been penal- 
ized for the conduct of their parents: Miss 
Enders claims that in the past the law in 
New Jersey has favored men by placing 
little or no responsibility upon their sex 
for the welfare of this class of children. 
Now several legislators have come to a 
keen realization of the injustice done to 
illegitimate children and their mothers in 
New Jersey and are endeavoring to help. 


“Miss Enders quoted from the National 
Woman’s Party declaration of principles 
as follows: ‘The father shall no longer 
have the paramount right to the care and 
custody of the child, to the guardianship 
of its estate and to the control of its edu- 
cation, religion, services and earnings; 
but these rights shall be shared equally 
by the father and the mother in the case 
of all children, whether born within or 
without the marriage ceremony.’ 

“Many States have illegitimacy laws far 
superior to New Jersey’s, Miss Enders 


Although 


contends, citing Arizona as the most lib- 
eral and ‘the pride of the United States.’ 
She pointed out that every child is the 
legitimate child of its natural parents and 


as such is entitled to support, education, 


and inheritance to the same extent as if 
it had been born in lawful wedlock.” 


A hearing on the jury service bill was 
held before the Joint Judiciary Commit- 
tee of the Massachusetts Legislature dur- 
ing the week of February 18-23. The hear- 
ing was held in the Gardner Auditorium 
at the State House, and more than two 
hundred and fifty women attended, the 
press reports. 

Eleanor Calnan of Methuen, member 
of the Massachusetts State Committee of 
the National Woman’s Party, Representa- 
tive Florence 8. Slocomb of Worcester, 
Representative Martha N. Brooks, and 
Mrs. Edward F. Wellington, secretary of 
the Republican State Committee, were 
among those who appeared in behalf of 
the bill. 

Representative Slocomb, speaking for 
the measure, declared that practically 
every section of the State was represented 
by the women present, and that a ma- 
jority of the thinking women of the State 
want jury service. 

“There are only a few persons who are 
opposed to our purpose,” Representative 
Slocomb said, “and it is their prejudice 
or misunderstanding that is thwarting 
the women of the State.” 

Representative Brooks said that three 
of the five women in the State Legislature 
are supporting the bill. 


Mrs. Wellington declared that no wom- 
an should be obliged to go on trial before 
a jury composed entirely of men, nor 
should a man have to be tried by a jury 
composed entirely of women. 

Miss Calnan presented the arguments 
of the National Woman’s Party for the 
bill. 

The only woman legislator to appear 
against the bill was Representative M. 
Sylvia Donaldson, who said that many 
women had appealed to her to oppose 
jury service, but that she would support 
a bill providing for optional jury service 
for women. Opposition to the bill was 
not at all pronounced, the press reports. 


Maryland and Her Jury Service Bill 


HERE was a great foregathering of 

representative women from the vari- 

ous clubs and organizations of Mary- 

land at Annapolis, Md., on Wednesday, 

February 27, when the Jury Service bill 

was called for a hearing before the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. 

The bill was sponsored by the Women 

Lawyers’ Association and drafted by 


By Florence Elizabeth Kennard, 


Helen Elizabeth Brown, brilliant young 
lawyer and member of the Maryland 


~ Branch of the National Woman’s Party. 


Miss Brown, who by her tireless efforts 
and unremitting zeal had succeeded in 
having the bill introduced, was unable to 


before. Her arguments were very ably 
presented, however, by Helen Sherry an- 
other of Maryland’s galaxy of bright 
young women lawyers. 


In presenting the argument, Mrs. 


Sherry said in part: 


“The jury law of Maryland is so anti- 
quated that it cannot be used and is not 


be present having lost her voice the night _, being used. If juries were selected accord- 
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ing to the letter of the law there would 
not be any juries. The courts were forced 
to devise the present system and have 
justified its use by terming it a ‘sufficient 
compliance’ with the law. 


“Article 51 of the Annotated Code of 
Maryland deals with juries. Section 4 
of that article says that ‘no property 
qualification shall be required in any 
juror. Section 6 says juries shall be 
selected from the ‘male taxable inhabi- 
tants whose names appear on the tax 
books.’ Then Section 7 adds the poll 
books to the tax books as a source from 
which jurors may be selected. 


“In 1893 a man in St. Mary’s County 
was tried fdr assault with intent to kill 
and a jury convicted him. He appealed 
his case and one of his contentions was 
that the jury which convicted him was 
illegal because the jurors had been se- 
lected from the registration lists instead 
of from the poll books as the law directed. 
The Court said, ‘it is perfectly true that 
the law says jurors’ names have to be 
taken from the poll books, but how are 
you going to take them from the poll 
books when there are no poll books?’ The 
judges got around the point by saying 
that you get about the same names from 
the registration lists as from the poll 
books with the additional information as 
to who has actually voted—and the con- 
viction was upheld. 

“In 1915 another defendant complained 
to the Court..of Appeals that the jury 
which convicted him had been selected 
from the registration lists instead of the 
tax books. The Court admitted that the 
Section 6 did say that jurors had to be 
‘male taxable inhabitants’ but Section 4 
of the same law says there shall be no 
property qualifications for jurors, and 
since there could be no property qualifi- 
cations for jurors, there wasn’t much 
sense in taking their names from the tax 
books when another section of the same 
law allowed them to be taken from the 


poll books. Of course, the Court con- 


tinued, there were no poll books but since 
the Legislature had not seen fit to alter 
the jury law, so as to bring it up to date 
the Courts would simply have to do the 
best they could, which was to use the 
registration lists. 

“These are only two instances. The 
Court of Appeals is constantly being an- 
noyed by this antique jury law and each 
time it says meaner and meaner things 
about the Legislature. Jurors are being 
selected not according to the law made by 
the Legislature, which is obsolete and im- 
practical, but according to laws laid down 
by the courts which have no law-making 
power. 

“This bill brings the jury law up to date 
in both theory and practice by not only 
making all citizens eligible for jury duty, 
but by making the law meet present re- 
quirements as to procedure so it can 


operate in harmony with more modern 
laws. 

“Women want to serve on juries so that 
justice can be done in the courts of Mary- 
land. Women lawyers know the great 
need for them in our courts. The rights 
of women, as well as of men, must be 
determined in our courts, but only men 


determine them, Cases come before these. 
courts affecting the lives, rights and 


liabilities of women in which justice can 
be done only with the assistance and 
judgment of women jurors. You cannot 
get a well balanced verdict from a jury 
made up of one sex only. There is a 
sort of lopsided justice being administered 
in our courts today. I say that after ob- 
serving it daily for the past seven years. 
Is a bank clerk better equipped than a 
mother to estimate the damages suffered 
by a young girl in an automobile accident 
when she has been severely injured? 


“Is it fair to women who have suffered 
at the hands of men to have their cases 
tried by a jury of men only? It is not 
justice and does not fit in with the mascu- 
line reputation for good sportsmanship 
and fair play. It must also be remem- 


-bered that a shabby, proverty-stricken, 


adolescent girl victim is not as interest- 
ing to some male jurors as is a clever, 
well-dressed, handsome adventuress. 


“Women and young girls in their teens 
need the protection of women on grand 
juries when they are called as State wit- 
nesses. Imagine the plight of a sensitive 


‘little girl of 14 who has gone through a 


harrowing and unfortunate experience 
having to describe the intimate details of 
such an experience to a body of twenty- 
three men on the Grand Jury whom she 
has never seen before, being also subjected 
to questions from them that are often 
improper and unnecessary. The mere pres- 
ence of one women as a member of the 
jury would stop all that. One grand jury 
of Baltimore which went through this ex- 
perience recommended in its report that 
women be called to serve on grand juries. 
Many cases never come to justice »ecause 
the grand jury is composed entirely of 
men, and some women will not make com- 
plaints and go before them to testify. 


“The most illogical reason that was ever 
advanced against women serving on juries 
is that cases involving relations between 
men and women—the woman being the 
one most involved—are not fit for them to 
hear! Courts deal with life, as it is lived 
and none of us can get away from life— 
least of all women. The fact that cases 
dealing with sex relations involve women 
and girls is a most compelling reason for 
women jurors. With women on the jury 
the unfortunate victims may at least sense 
in the court room an atmosphere of under- 
standing of their own kind instead of be- 
ing made an exhibition for men only. 

“Another frivolous and over-worked 
argument refers to the very rare occasions 


Equal Rights 


when women might be called to serve on 


-a jury that would be detained over night. 


Many masculine tears have been shed over 
it—the halls of Congress were drenched 
when the women of the District of Colum- 
bia demanded their right to sit on juries. 
But in spite of the deluge, they now serve 
on juries. The weakness of this objection 
is apparent when you consider that women 
are constantly traveling long distances on 
railroad sleepers with men occupying 
neighboring berths and the sleeping car in 
charge of a male negro porter. It is a 
matter of small concern then, is it not, 
that once in a great while men and women 
jurors may spend a night in separate 
quarters in the care of matrons and 
sheriffs. 

“The indictment that women are emo- 
tional, lenient and inexperienced was 
squashed long ago in the twenty-one 
States and two territories where women 
are serving successfully as jurors. 

“Barrihg women from juries is an ob- 
struction of justice which should no 
longer be tolerated in Maryland. Women — 
are looking to this session of the Maryland 
General Assembly to remedy the defect.” 


RS. SHERRY then proceeded to in- 

troduce Aimée Weber, legislative 
chairman of the National Housewives, 
Inc., who said: 

“Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
If you will pardon a personal reference 
I should like to say a few words about 
jury service. | 

“Last December I visited my aunt, 
Mrs. Francis Marion Parker, who lives in 
Los Angeles, California. Mrs. Parker was 
serving on a jury when we arrived and 
for three weeks afterwards and it in no 
way affected our home life. It was an 
interesting event to her, not without a 
certain educational value and was per- 
formed willingly as a civic duty. 

“Mrs. Parker was the aunt of Marion 
Parker, one of the members of my family, 
who was kidnapped and so brutally mur- 
dered by Hickman. I am speaking for 
my family when I tell you that we were 
very glad of the fact that more than half 
of the jurors selected were women. We 
were glad of the fact that the mothers of 
little girls as well as the fathers would | 
hear the evidence and judge the case. 

“Practical experience has proven to me 
the value of women as jurors and because 
of this I should be glad to render the same 
service for my fellow beings. 

“Gentlemen! I ask you to give this 
bill your most serious consideration.” 

Emilie A. Doetsch, assistant city solici- 
tor and member of the Woman’s Party, 
was the next one to take up the cudgels 
in defense of the bill and was listened to 
most attentively by the committeemen 
present and those members of the Legisla- 
ture who had just dropped in for an enter- 
taining moment or two. Miss Doetsch 
said in part, “Although women have the 
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vote they are not emancipated yet—there 
are many bars and not being”eligible for 
jury service is one of them; you, gentle 
men, have the prerogative of lowering this 
one. In King John’s time, the days of 
the Magna Charta, jury service was syn- 
onymous with citizenship. Equality of 
opportunity for every man and woman is 
the belief of Herbert Hoover and we are 
looking forward to being fully emanci- 
pated within the time of his administra- 
tion. Men as well as women work to- 


gether in two institutions—the home and 
the church—you would not exclude wom- 
en from either. We do not say we are any 
better than men but from the Feminist 
point of view there should be perfect 
equality of opportunity for all citizens 
regardless of whether they be men or 
women.” 

Mrs. John H. Holmes, president of the 
State Federation of Republican Woman, 
was then introduced and spoke briefly on 
the fact that women wish to serve on 


juries. 
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Men never settle anything with- 
out asking the advice of some woman, 
be it mother, wife or sweetheart, she main- 
tained and stressed the point that men 
and women are both working together 
for the geod of all concerned. 

Lavinia Engle, executive secretary of 
the Maryland League of Women Voters, 
who came in very late having been sched- 
uled to speak, left the room just before 
she was called upon and thus ended the 
hearing. wh 


Equal Rights Bills in Texas 


over an idiot under present Texas 

law is the right to vote, but the idiot 
has the innings over the married woman 
by having a guardian to protect property 
rights. 

Such is the way that Jessie Ames, of 
Georgetown, sees the status of a woman 
actively in possession of a husband, and 
she, joined by Sarah T. Hughes, also of 
Georgetown, are out to effect a few 
changes. 

And, as always happens when a woman 
parks her privileges on the mantle and 
goes out after her rights, the legislative 
Adams get alarmed. 

However, two bills relative to the rights 
of married women have been, introduced 
into the House and Senate. 

Representative Fred Minor, of Denton, 
startled his fellow representatives by 
launching one in the house, and Senator 
T. J. Holbrook, of Galveston, who is used 
to fighting, exploded one in the Senate. 

To take a few concrete examples: 

Before marriage a woman may have 
owned an apartment house, giving her in- 
come as $1,000 a month. The husband 
may have owned a corner grocery store, 
netting him $100 a month. 

After marriage, as the present law 
would have it, the community property 
is $1,000. The earning from the grocery 
store, being hubby’s, don’t get in the pot. 

Community property, as interpreted by 


T HE only edge a married woman has 


the law now, is inadequate legal nomén- . 


clature, according to these ladies. It 
should be “hubby’s community property,” 
for as the law is now, community property 
includes the earnings and income from the 
separate estates of the wife but not the 


husband. 
These bills which have been introduced 


By Ruth Baldwin Cowan 


Notg: This article by an Austin, Texas, 
rrespondent of the United Press is re rinted from 
teh exia (Texas) Daily News. It shows efforts 
being made to equaize the laws in Texas, and some 
of the inequalities which burden Texas women now. 


would amend the law so community prop- 
erty shall include the income from the 
separate estates of husband and wife. 

Now after marriage if hubby wants to 
sell the little corner grocery store, he can 
do so. If the wife objects, legally that is 
just too bad. 

But if the wife decides to sell the apart- 
ment house, which we will say her grand- 
mother willed to her when she was ten 
years old, and hubby thinks otherwise, 
there is no sale. 

The legislative bills, now being threshed 
around in committees, would amend this 
little matter by giving the wife the right 


to dispose of her separate property in the 


same manner that the husband is per- 
mitted to do. 

The wife may have a natural bent for 
making good investments. This ability 
may be lacking in hubby’s make-up, but 
if the masculine partner decides to assert 
his Texas law-given power, he can assume 
entire charge of all the investing done by 
his household. 

Hubby can now not only spend his $100 
a month where and how he chooses, but he 
has control of the monthly income from 
her estate. 

And there is no law to prevent him from 
buying orchids for all the-girls in the 
Follies—as long as the $1,000 a month 
holds out. 

If the wife objects, Mrs. Ames pointed 
out, all she can do to save her own eagles, 
is to bring suit for divorce. If she loves 
him and doesn’t want a divorce, she has 
to let the eagles fly. 


The proposed amendments give the hus- 
band control of the community property 
but make provisions so that if the wife 
wishes to exercise joint control, she can 
do so. 

In other words, it would put some 
meaning into the words “Community 
property,” Mrs. Ames said. 

When a woman says “I do” correctly 
to the satisfaction of the church and 
State, be she of fifty summers, she is im- 
mediately transported back to her girl- 


_ hood, legally speaking, for as a married 


woman she has no more rights than a 
minor, to follow Mrs. Ames’ reasoning. 

Even though she may have had a mil- 
lion dollars before her marriage, and her 
husband only a dime, she cannot buy a 
grand piano on her own contract any 
more than a sixteen-year-old school girl 
can, according to Mrs. Ames. 

As it is now, to follow Mrs. Ames’ illu- 
stration, when a married woman is about 
to sign a contract she is taken off into a 
corner, apart from her husband, by an 
officer taking her acknowledgment, and 
the instrument carefully explained to her. 
She may have signed many of them before 
her marriage. 

The proposed bills would make it pos- 
sible for a married woman to make an 
acknowledgement in conveyance of prop- 
erty exactly and in the same manner as 
any adult single woman. 

The present law gives the wife the right 
to dispose of the homestead, if the hus- 
band tas gone insane or has abandoned 
her. 

And now, to make things absolutely 
equal, the proposed amendments would 
allow the husband to dispose of the home- 
stead if the wife goes insane or leaves 
hubby flat. 


Miss Lutz Replies to the Herald 


published the following letter from 
Alma Lutz, secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts State Committee of the National 
Woman’s Party, in answer to an editorial 
which appeared in the paper: 
“Many of your readers were surprised 
and disappointed to find in The Herald of 


Tm Boston Herald of February 24 


February 4 an editorial commending Mr. 
B. Loring Young for his opposition to the 
Equal Rights Amendment at a hearing be- 
fore the Senate Judiciary Committee in 
Washington. 

“You did admit that ‘many antiquated 
and discriminatory provisions against 
women’ exist in the various States, but 


nevertheless you are willing to let these 
be corrected by the long and arduous 
method of State legislation. Any one 
who is willing to face the issue squarely 
will admit that such a process is far too 
insecure, since an inequality which is re- 
moved by one Legislature can be re- 
enacted by the next. 
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“Both you and Mr. Young oppose the 
Equal Rights Amendment because you 
are convinced that it will abolish the laws 
which have been enacted for the supposed 
protection of women. Social welfare 


. workers, the American Federation of La- 


bor, Mr. Young, and others are fervid 
with sentiment regarding these laws 
which they claim protect women whom 
they consider the weaker sex. But do 
these laws actually protect women or do 
they harm them? In New York State 
when the drastic law prohibiting night 
work for women went into effect, hundreds 
of women were thrown out of lucrative 
employment and forced to seek work in 
already over-crowded fields or to enter 
domestic service where nobody cared if 
they were obliged to work 10 or 12 hours 
a day. New York women printers, re- 
porters, and railroad workers made a suc- 
cessful plea for exemption and now res- 
taurant workers are seeking a similar 
exemption. Whatever one’s sentiments 
may be about work for women outside of 
the home, he must realize that economic 
conditions are such that women are 
obliged to work and are supporting chil- 
dren, parents, brothers, sisters, and some- 
times disabled husbands. 

“Let it be understood, however, that the 


Feminism at Geneva 


place of Rousseau, Geneva, had long 

been associated with civilizing ideas 
and liberal movements when its selection 
by the Peace Treaties as the seat of the 
League of Nations identified it for all 
time with humanity’s remorseful effort to 
find an alternative to war. Such a city 
seems well-fitted to be the scene also of 
the endeavor, now world-wide, to build a 
future of free and true comradeship 
between men and women on the strong 
foundations of equal status and oppor- 
tunity. Yet, in answer to the question: 
“What progress has feminism made at 
Geneva?” it is only possible to reply that, 


"To home of Calvin and the birth- 


_though for a time the past looked hopeful, 


the present is stagnant and dark, and that 
the future must see a great reawakening 
of international feminism if we do not 
want the woman’s movement to founder 
at the very spot which we have learnt to 
regard as a main centre of human eman- 
cipation. 

Ten years ago, the diplomats beginning 
to assemble in Paris represented nations 
which four grimly necessitous years had 
taught to revise their traditional attitude 
towards women. Three-quarters of the 
population of Europe had come to depend 
upon women for the production of their 
food, the maintenance of their industries 
and even for their gigantic contributions 


to the munitions of warfare. Gratitude to 


Equal Rights Amendment would in no 
way interfere with protective legislation 
as regards industry if that legislation ap- 
plied to men and women equally. All 
such legislation should be based on the 
nature of the work and not on the sex of 
the worker. Such legislation has been 
enacted in several States. 

“Although Mr. Young was very firm in 
his stand for protective legislation for 
women in industry when he argued in 
Washington for the Sentinels of the Re- 
public, he expressed a rather different at- 
titude at the State House in Boston on 
February 13 when, as a representative of 
the Associated Industries of Massachu- 
setts, he appeared before the committee 
on labor and industries to oppose a bill 
which would prohibit the employment of 
women in any manufacturing establish- 
ment after 6 P.M. At this time he argued 
that if this bill became a law other in- 
dustries would soon be in the same condi- 
tion as the textile industry, that men 
could not always be found to take the 
place of women, that there was some work 
in which women were more skillful than 
men. Then he asked, ‘Do women wish all 
avenues of profitable employment closed 
to them?’ 

“Other minor laws which discriminate 
slightly in favor of women—the property 
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these workers and a recognition of their 
right to political status had become the 
fashion. Women were popular; yet, even 
though the war could not have been won 
without their help, nor peace be main- 
tained Without their co-operation, there 
was still no idea in the convention-ridden 
minds of the Allied statesmen of specifi- 
cally recognizing the rights of women in 
international agreements, and the first 
draft of the League Covenant mentioned 
them not at all. 

It was at this stage that a number of 
Allied women, at the invitation of the 
International Council of Women and the 
International Woman Suffrage Alliance, 
met in Paris to see that their interests 
were not overlooked in the Treaties. A 
deputation, led by Dame Milicent Faw- 
cett, waited on President Wilson, and the 
consequence of their action was two para- 
graphs which the representatives of many 
interests seem subsequently to have re- 
pented of, but which not all the piety nor 
wit of diplomats and delegates can erase 
either from the documents themselves or 
from the memories of the women who read 
them. 


Equal Rights 


rights of a widow, the rights of a married 
woman in the bankruptcy court, the ex- 
emption from the payment of a poll tax, 
and the statute which attempts to make 
a man support his wife—these mean very 
little to women in comparison with what 
the Equal Rights Amendment would give 
them. 

“Mothers’ pensions are in reality chil- 
dren’s pensions and need not be affected 
by the Equal Rights Amendment. The 
Colorado law gives the pension to either 
parent who is responsible for the child 
and unable to support it. 

“Your editorial ended with a sentence 
which might well have been written in the 
early part of the nineteenth century: 
‘More fundamental than all else such an 
amendment would undertake to remove 
certain differences which nature has made 
in the human race.’ 

“This was the same argument offered 
100..years ago when women were asking 
for equal educational rights, Then it was 
argued that the higher education of 
women would ‘remove certain differences 
which nature has made in the human race.’ 
It is the old, old story. Equal Rights for 
men and women before the law will come 
as surely as the higher education of wom- 
en has come to be an accepted part of our 
civilization.” 


- 


The first paragraph, inserted into Ar- 
ticle 7 of the Covenant, declared that “All 
position under or in connection with the 
League, including the Secretariat, shall be 
open equally to men and women.” The 
second, written into Part XIII of the 
Treaty, which contained the Charter of 
Labor drawn up for the guidance of the 
International Labor Organization, was 
thé now famous Principle Number 7, “that 
men and women should receive equal re- 
muneration for work of equal value.” 

What results can we point to as an 
indication that these paragraphs were in- 
serted in good faith and were intended to 
be seriously observed? 

In the earlier years, the representation 
of women at Geneva was perhaps as good 
as any Feminist not suffering from undue 
optimism could have expected. Though 
no women were deputed to sit on either 
the Council or the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, quite a- number 
held positions of varying responsibility 
in the Assembly and on the Secretariat. 
The Scandinavian countries from the first 
included women in their Assembly dele- 
gations, though never as full delegates. 
Rumania followed suit in 1921 and Great 
Britain and Australia in 1922. In the 
Secretariat a celebrated social worker, 
Dame Rachel Crowdy, was made head— 
though not director—of the Social Sec- 
tion as soon as this was separated from 
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the Health Section. Another woman, 
- Miss Florence Wilson, held the post of 
Chief Librarian. 


At the first Assembly in 1920, it was 
decided that women should also be repre- 
‘gented on the various permanent and tem- 
porary commissions at work within the 
League, and as a result eight commissions 
included women members. On one of the 
most important, the Permanent Mandates 
Commission, Fru Bugge Wicksell won 
great respect from all the world for her 
valuable work. The Permanent Health 
Commission included Dr. Alice Hamilton, 
while Miss Emma Cushman and Miss 
Karen Jeppe were members of the Com- 
mission on Deported Women and Chil- 
dren in Asia Minor. The Commission on 
the Opium Traffic had Mrs. Hamilton 
Wright as a member, and no less than 
seven women belonged to the Advisory 
_ Commission on the Traffic in Women and 
Children. The Commission on Intellec- 
tual Co-operation, constituted in May, 
1922, included Madame Curie and Dr. 
Kristine Bonnevie, while Frau Emmy 
Freundlich was later the only woman to 
sit on the Economics Commission, and 
Madame Dreyfus-Barney was appointed 
to serve on a small commission set up by 
the Council to study the education of 
young people. 

In the International Labor Office wom- 


en were not so conspicuous, but from 1920 - 


to 1924 Miss Sophy Sanger held a very 
responsible post as chief of a section in 
the Research Division, while good sec- 
ondary positions were filled by Mrs. 
Weaver and Dr. Martha Mundt. But it 
was not so much for its employment of 
women in the office as for its promised ad- 
herence to the principle of equal pay that 
the Feminists of all countries looked hope- 


Open House at Old Capitol 

National Woman’s Party held 

open house at its National Headquar- 
ters on Sunday, March 3, to give inaugura- 
tion visitors a chance to make a last visit 
to the “Old Brick Capitol,” famous in 
American history. The Woman’s Party 
headquarters, once the Nation’s Capitol, 
is to be razed to provide a site for the new 
building to house the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Members of the Na- 
tional Council and officers of the District 
of Columbia Branch of the Woman’s Party 
received. | 


London Branch Reports Activities 
London (England) Branch of the 
Woman’s Party started its year’s work 
with a meeting for the purpose of a free 
discussion on the subject of the national- 
ity of the married woman and her chil- 
dren. The executive committee acted as 


fully to the International Labor Organi- 
zation. 

How bitterly the past eight years have 
disappointed them may be estimated by 
the depressed condition of industrial 
women, as compared with men, all over 
the world, and by the number of countries 
in which women are still without political 
recognition. The women who go to the 
Assembly as substitute-delegates and 
technical-advisers have never succeeded 
in losing their hyphens; no woman has 
been appointed as a full delegate, and 
only once—the year in which the Labor 
Party delegation included Mrs. Swan- 
wick, who astonished her foreign col- 
leagues by preferring the topic of dis- 
armament to that of humanitarian activi- 
ties—has this country sent an active 
Feminist to Geneva. Fru Bugge Wick- 
sell, who sat on the First (legal) Com- 
mission of the Assembly as well as on 
the Mandates Commission, died last year, 


and another woman with her knowledge » 


of international law will not be easy to 
find. 

In the Secretariat, Dame _ Rachel 
Crowdy’s term of service ends in July, 
1930; her seven-year contract as Chief of 
Section, completed last summer, was re- 
newed only for two years, though the con- 
tracts of two directors and of one of the 
other two Chiefs of Sections have all been 
extended for further seven-year periods. 
The length of Secretariat contracts varies 
in inverse ratio to their importance, the 
lowest positions being on a basis of 
twenty-eight years, the intermediate on 
that of twenty-one, and the highest on that 
of seven. Dame Rachel was originally 
engaged for twenty-one years; by her pro- 
motion she forfeited, as did her senior 
male colleagues, the security of a long 
eontract, but in their case renewal has 


hostesses to twenty guests, the chairman, 
Betty Gram Swing, presiding. 

After a brief talk on the imminence of 
the Codification Conference and the need 
of the Feminists of the world to unite on 
a program for the purpose of presenting 
it, with a solid front, to the jurists of the 
world, she introduced as the main speaker 
of the evening, Mrs. Gahan, a member of 
the executive committee of the Six Point 
Group. Mrs. Gahan, who has made a pro- 
found study of the subject, gave a thor- 
ough and comprehensive review of its his- 
tory and the need for reform internation- 
ally. 

Dorothy Evans, member of the Interna- 
tional Advisory Council, led the open dis- 
cussion which followed. The consensus 
of opinion by the lawyers and Feminists 
present was, that the first point, “Mar- 
riage Shall Not Affect Nationality,” 


would receive the needed support, but that 
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mitigated the disadvantage which still re- 
mains hers. She has never, incidentally, 
been raised to the position of director, 
though the work and responsibility of her 
department are equal to those of the 
directors; in consequence, her maximum 
salary has been 33,000 Swiss francs, 
whereas that of a director is 53,000. Some 
time ago, too, Miss Florence Wilson lost 
her position in the Library; her American . 
nationality counted against her, though 
it appears to be unobjectionable in the 
case of the American men who are still 
working with the Secretariat. 

Even greater disillusionment has fol- 
lowed in the wake of the International 
Labor Organization, which has ‘tended 
from the first to treat women as a class 
apart, and to maintain the tradition that 
regards them as “a controlled annex to 
industry.” Where conditions are badly 
in need of improvement, but male competi- 
tion is insignificant—as in nursing and 
domestic service—no legislation has so 
far been suggested. Many important 
trades, on the other hand, are virtually 
closed to women in those countries which 
ratified the Washington Convention for- 
bidding the employment of “women and 
young persons” during the night. As for 
the Seventh Principle of Equal Pay, in 
the words of Mr. G. K. Chesterton on 
Christianity, “it has not been weighed in 
the balance and found wanting; it has 
been found difficult and has not been 
tried.” In public as well as in private dis- 
cussions, the whole subject is treated even 
by high officials of the office with cynical 
distaste. 

It is not therefore surprising that Femi- 
nists have begun to turn their attention 
to Geneva as a future field for inter- 
national action. 

(T'o be continued.) 


News from the Field 


the real fight would be concentrated on 
the subject of the nationality of children, 
where the jus soli and jus sanquinus 


theories would be brought into conflict by 


delegates from the Latin countries. 

On January 24 members of the execu- 
tive committee attended the White Press 
lunch of the Six Point Group, where all 
editors, publishers and writers who had 
been avowed supporters of the cause of 
equal suffrage were honored. Lady 
Rhondda presided, and among the speak- 
ers were Mr. Henderson, editor of The 
Nation, one of London’s leading weeklies, 
and Miss KE Shackleton, well-known 
writer and journalist. Over a hundred 
guests were present. 


International Feminism 
MEETING devoted to the discussion 
of International Feminism will be 

held at National Headquarters:of the Na- 
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tional Woman’s Party the evening of 
March 21. The gathering is being planned 
especially for college students of the city 
of Washington to interest them in. the 
work of the National Woman’s Party. 

Doris Stevens and Fanny Bunand- 
Sevastos will speak. Mlle. Bunand has 
been in this country only a short time. 
She has visited in New York, New Or- 
leans and Washington, and this will be 
her first speech here. She is greatly in- 
trested in the international phase of Fem- 
inism, perhaps because she herself is the 
child of an international marriage. Her 
mother, editor-of the-La Revue de la 
Femme, comes from a noble Greek family, 
while her father is French. Mile. Bunand’s 
first Feminist experience was at Ram- 
bouillet, where she was arrested along 
with ‘Doris Stevens, Mrs. Loring Picker- 
ing and Betty Gram. 


Doris Stevens Speaks 


ORIS STEVENS, chairman of the 
Inter-American Commission of Wom- 
en and of the Committee on International 
Action of the National Woman’s Party, 
spoke before the Spanish Section of the 
Women’s City Club of Washington, D. C., 
on February 28. Miss Stevens told of the 
organization and plans of the Inter- 
American Commission of Women, 
Other speakers included Orestes Fer- 


rara, ambassador extraordinary and-pleni- 


potentiary from Cuba to the United 
States, who has both in Havana and in 
Geneva aided the cause of International 
Feminism; and Eloise Brainard of the 
Pan-American Union. Jennie Berliner 
presided. 


Equal Nationality Rights 

E Women’s Bar Association of the 
District of Columbia has adopted 
resolutions urging equality as between 
men and women in nationality laws, and 
authorizing an investigation of discrimi- 
nations against women lawyers in the 

Federal service. | 

The nationality resolution was proposed 
by Burnita Shelton Matthews of Missis- 
sippi, former president of the Women’s 
Bar Association of the District of Colum- 
bia and member of the Lawyers’ Council 
of the National Woman’s Party, and sec- 
onded by Vera Brungart. Emma Wold of 
the Lawyers’ Council of the National 
Woman’s Party, and a leading authority 
on nationality laws, spoke for it. 

The resolution adopted read: 

“Be it Resolved, That the Women’s Bar 
Association of the District of Columbia 
on this the 19th day of February, 1929, 
declare its adherence to the following 
principles on nationality : 

“1. Marriage shall not affect na- 
tionality ; 
“2. Persons who have lost their na- 


tionality by marriage in the past shall . 

be able to regain their original na- 

tionality by proving original nation- 

ality before designated officers. 

“And be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolu- 
tion be presented to the representatives 
of the United States at the conference for 
the Codification of International Law to 
meet at the Hague, and to groups or asso- 
ciations occupied with the preparation of 
draft proposals on nationality for this 
conference.” 

Beatrice Clephane was named chairman 
of the committee to investigate discrimi- 
nations against women lawyers. 


Woman's Party to Be Represented 
T the invitation of the Academy, the 
National Council of the National 
Woman’s Party has appointed representa- 
tives to attend the annual meeting of the 
American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science, to meet at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel in Philadelphia on April 26-27. 
Jane Norman Smith, chairman of the 
National Council; Anna M. W. Penny- 
packer, chairman of the Pennsylvania 
State Branch; and Mrs. Pope Yeatman of 
Philadephia, a life member, were ap- 
pointed as the Woman’s Party’s repre- 

sentatives at the meeting. 


_ Mabel Vernon Speaks 

VERNON, national executive 

secretary of the National Woman’s 

Party, spoke at the Baltimore Open Forum 

on “Do Women Want Equality?” on 

March 3, and on the Equal Rights Amend- 

ment before the Zonta Club of Washing- 
ton, D. C., on March 6. 


Oregon Chairman Dies 

RS. W. J. HAWKINS, chairman of 

the Oregon State Branch of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party, died in Portland 
on September 15. Notification of her 
death has just reached National Head- 
quarters from her daughter, Harriet Haw- 
kins. 
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